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MAXIMS for MARCH 

RACHEL CARSON in "A Sense of Wonder" - " A CHILD t, S WORLD is fresh and new and 
beautiful and full of wonder and excitement. It is our misfortune that for 
most of us that clear-eyed vision, that true instinct for what is beautiful 
and awe-inspiring is dimmed and even lost before we reach adulthood, 

"If I had Influence with the Good Fairy who is supposed to preside over the 
christening of all children, I should ask that her gift to each child in the 
world be a sense of wonder so indestructible that it would last throughout 
life, as an unfailing antidote against the boredom and disenchantment of 
later years, the sterile preoccupation with things that are artificial, the 
alienation from the sources of our strength." 


**************** 


WILLIAM 0. DOUGLAS, U. S. Supreme Court 


" WILDERNESS is not wasteland. The wilderness is the domain where man can 
escape the noise of motors and the smoke and debris of civilization. The 
"wasteland" is not the sanctuary where Nature's ecology is unbroken. The 
wasteland is made up of paved streets, factories and chimneys that spew 
smoke and smog." 


**************** 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU 

" IF A MAN WALKS in the woods for the love of them.for half his days, 

he is esteemed a loafer. But if he spends his whole day as a speculator, 

shearing off those woods, he is esteemed industrious and enterprising- 

making the earth bald before its time." 

****** 
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Mr. Don Clark, a long-time member of our Club, appeared photograph¬ 
ically in The Hamilton Spectator of January 29, 1971, with a plant 
nearly as tall as he. Perhaps a short, detailed description of the 
plant would be of interest. 

AMORPHOPHALLUS RIVIERI : A genus of tropical East Indian aroids, 
several of which are cultivated. The plants produce a curious 
mottled flowering spathe in advance of the large compound leaf and 
often attain a height of several feet. A. RIVIERI is the "SNAKE 
TALM". 

(AMORPHOPHALLUS TITANUM is an extraordinary plant from Sumatra, 
with a tuber 5 feet in circumference, a leaf blade 45 feet ixx 
circumference and a spadix 6 feet long.) 

AROIDS comprise any plant of the Arum Family - ARACEAE , e.g. 

ARISAEM A - a large genus of herbs of the Arum Family of temperate 
and subtropical regions. They have flowers without a perianth, 
born at the base of the spadix, which is prolonged into a fleshy 
tip. 

Species occurring in our area are: 


ARISAEMA ATRORUBENS - Jack-in-the-Pulpit 
ARISAEMA DRACONTIUM - Green Dragon 


CALLA PALUSTRIS 
ACORUS CALAMUS 


Wild Calla Lily 
Sxreetflag 


SYMPLOCARPUS FOETIDUS - Skunk Cabbage 


* 

* 

* 

** 

* 


Consult your Wild Flower manuals for line drawings of the plants with which you 
are not familiar. 

Locations of the plants listed; 

* These plants are present in our Short Hills Wilderness Area. 

Wild Calla and Skunk Cabbage are present in Hendrie Valley and Coote's 
Paradise; and Jack-in-the-Pulpit occurs in Hendrie Valley, Coote's Paradise, 
Rock Chapel and Valley Road Properties of the Royal Botanical Gardens. 

** Sweet flag may be observed in the Chippawa Creek Conservation Area, South of 
the Chippawa Creek, two miles west of Wellandport, owned by the Niagara Pen¬ 
insula Conservation Authority. Nearer to home, Dr, Pringle lists it in his 
Check-list of Vascular Flora of the Royal Botanical Gardens as occurring in 
both Hendrie Valley and Coote's Paradise. 

************ ************ ************* 


AN INTERESTING IMPORTED FRUIT 


Periodically, in our local supermarkets, you will encounter a fresh fruit labelled 
"KIWI FRUIT", ostensibly imported from Australia. 

In appearance it is like a miniature coconut and the interior is a fleshy lime- 
green pulp with tiny seeds. To our taste, it was not outstanding but rather 
bland. However, it is interesting. 

The scientific identification for the KIWI FRUIT is ACTINIDIA CHINENSIS Planch, 
of the Family - ACTINIDIACEAE - described as a small genus of Asiatic woody vines 
having alternate simple leaves, axillary flox^ers, and many-seeded berries. The 
KIWI FRUIT is also known as "Chinese Gooseberry". Try it sometime'. 

M.S.S. 

***** ***** ***** ***** ***** 


TRIOSTEUM - following our nex?s item in the February issue regarding this plant, 
Mr. George Meyers of our Club reports that it does occur in our 
Short Hills Wilderness Area sanctuary near Fonthill. 
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BRITISH BIRDS AMD HISTORY 

by - Madeleine Thomas 

Toronto International Airport at 9 p.m. on May 7, 1970, was the scene of the 
beginning of a naturalists' trip to Great Britain, sponsored by the Federation of 
Ontario Naturalists. The group consisted of 26 persons, a good size for a bird¬ 
watching group and was led by Clive Goodwin of Toronto. 

As we approached Heathrow Airport towards the end of our overnight flight to 
Britain, we could see the green fields of England below us and had a magnificent 
view of Windsor Castle from the air. At the end of our journey, we were ushered 
to our touring coach and greeted by our courier-driver, Lionel Garner, a delightful 
person who looked after us well during the trip. Along the various routes, Clive 
pointed out a lot of birds and plants from the bus, which had much larger windows 
than our Canadian buses, and were excellent for sightseeing and also for taking 
pictures. 

The group spent the first three days at Aldeburgh, Suffolk, on the coast of 
East Anglia. This was a very attractive little town with red-tiled roofs and lots 
of chimney pots. It is the site of a well-known music festival and Benjamin 
Britten, one of today's leading composers, lives on the outskirts. There is a 
beautiful 16th Century parish church, built mainly of flint, where some of us 
heard a group of local bell-ringers practising their ancient art in the bell-tower. 

ks/tox the bird life—well, some of the most concentrated birding of the trip 

« 

was done near Aldeburgh, at Walberswick, Minsmere and Havergate Island. The 
Country is flat, marshy land, with sand dunes and canals just wide enough for 
sailing and fishing boats. At Walberswick we saw some of the commonest birds such 
as; shelducks, mute swans (which are native here), moorhens, oystercatchers, lap¬ 
wings, ringed plover, rooks, blackbirds, chaffinches, wood pigeon, collared dove, 
skylarks, mis tie and song thrushes, robins and yellow wagtail. We also noted 
less common species: common scoter, whimbrel, little tern, reed bunting and 
heard our first cuckoo calling in the distance. 

Havergate Island off the Suffolk coast, where our group went the next day, is 
owned by the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, as is Minsmere, and is 
known especially for its colony of nesting avocets. Here we watched the birds 
through hides--wooden buildings with benches and clats that were opened up to view 
the birds on their nests. Besides avocets, we saw shovellers, grey plover, black¬ 
tailed godwit, widgeon, pochard, a knot, sandwich and little terns, blue and gr«at 
tits. Some of us also spotted a weasel scurrying among the grasses near the 
nesting birds. 

The nest day we went to Minsmere, passing en route some roe deer. Minsmere 
is a very large area consisting of marshy areas, fields and woods. Many of the 
nesting areas were created artifically by flooding old peat cuttings. Several old 
wi dmills, so characteristic of this flat land, can still be seen. We saw gorse 
in bloom, plus broom and a bit of white heather. This is the only nesting area 
in Britain for marsh harriers and we were fortunate enough to see several birds. 
Some of us also heard a nightingale singing its beautiful song. It was the only 
time we heard one singing on the entire trip and we never did see one. Other new 
birds seen at Minsmere included: great crested grebe, bittern, a pair of Canada 
geese with goslings (Canada geese have apparently established themselves quite 
well here), snipe, spotted redshank, curlew sandpiper (quite rare), reeve, a 
spoonbill, wheatear, great black-backed gull, sedge warbler, lesser whitethroat, 
and goldfinch. 

After three days at Aldeburgh, the trip continued on through Bury St. Edmunds, 
with its Abbey ruins and magnificent Abbey Gate. Here the Barons swore in 1214, 
to force King John to sign the Magna Carta. Continuing on to Cambridge we passed 


continued next page 
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BRITISH BIRDS AND HISTORY (continued from previous page) 

yellow cowslips, bluebells, stitchwort, buttercups and lots of English daisies. 

Cambridge, where spent the night, ip a beautiful old oity, enhanced by its 
splendid University buildings and ancient churches. One of them, St. Benet's 
Church, is the oldest building in Cambridge, dating from 1020 A.D. Another old 
church is the Round Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which was originally built by 
the Knights Templars in 1130 A.D. It is one of five remaining Round Churches in 
Britain, all built by the Knights Templars. One of the most beautiful sights in 
Cambridge is that of the magnificent Chapel of King's College with its green lawn 
curving down to the River Cam. Some of us went into the Chapel and listened to 
Evensong sung by the famous Choristers. 

The next morning we turned northwards en route to York, passing through some 
of the more industrial parts of England. York is one of the great cathedral 
cities of England, its history going back almost 900 years when it was first 
named Eboracum by the Romans. Here Constantine the Great was proclaimed Emperor 
and the medieval walls with their great Gateways are still intact. The Cathedral 
of St, Peter or York Minster, as it is better known, cominates the city. Built on 
Norman foundations and rising on perpendicular arches, it contains some of 
Britain's finest medieval stained glass. But it is not as durable as it looks. 

Some ten years ago it was discovered that the foundations were beginning to sink 
into the ground and now part of the building is leaning on a slant of several 
feet. These facts are not in any of the guidebooks, but for the last few years, 
and for several years to come, the ancient stones have succumbed to the noise and 
dust of modern drills and scaffolding as workmen dig down to the foundations, all 
of which makes viewing the cathedral very noisy and confusing. 

We left York the next day and travelled through rolling, green country with 
limestone outcrops and flocks of black-faced sheep. Much stone is used here for 
building fences and houses. Quite abruptly we came to the edge of the Yorkshire 
Moors, where, looking down from the highest point just under 1000 feet, we had a 
magnificent view of a great treeless, saucer-shaped depression, mostly covered 
with heather. Far off we heard a curlew calling and later saw one, plus a kestrel, 
another wheatear and a magpie. We arrived at Bamburgh on the Northumberland coast 
where the group stayed for two nights. 

Bamburgh was a delightful spot consisting of a village green with a rookery 
in the centre, rows of little stone houses and a magnificent castle. Although 
most of the castle is now restored and lived in, its foundations date from the 
12th Century and it has a great Norman keep. The cliff on which it stands is 
believed to have been occupied since before the days of the Romans and it has been 
romantically linked with Sir Lancelot of the Round Table and the story of Tristan 
and Isolde. Just opposite the village green is the beautiful little Norman church 
of St. Aiden. The church which originally stood on the.site had been founded by 
St. Aiden, who came from the monastic community on the Holy Isle of Lindisfarne 
and was one of the early British 6aints who brought Christianity to this part of 
the world. In the churchyard is the tomb of Grace Darling, a 23-year-old girl who 
became a heroine when she, along with her lighthouse-keeper father, rescued nine 
men from a shipwreck off the coast in 1838. 

It was very foggy when we arrived in Bamburgh, but that did not stop some of 
us from scrambling over great sand dunes to the North Sea, which we could hear 
rolling on to the beach. The tide was out and there was a large raft of eider 
ducks at the edge of the water bobbing up and down in the waves. Some of the 
local residents, whom we met in a little pub on the way back, told us that the fog 
probably would not lift in time for us to land on the Fame Islands tomorrow. 

Next morning, however, the fog did lift and we set off for the Fame Islands. 
Many of the islands are enormous rock stacks jutting out of the water and covered 

continued next page........ 
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with birds, including puffins, cormorants, guillemots and kittiwakes, plus the 
eider ducks which we saw the evening before, We landed on one of the islands, 
Staples Island, where we saw turnetones, arctic terns, a knot, black-tailed godwit 
and some little stilts. There was also a large colony of grey seals which are the 
rarest seal in the world. This is the only place on the east coast of Britain 
where they breed. Then we stopped at the largest island, Inner Fame Island, 
which is associated with another great British saint, St. Cuthbert. Here we saw 
female eider ducks nesting, not moving at all when we walked past them. On the 
rocky cliffs we spotted a lesser whitethroat, a willow warbler and a rare blue- 
throat. Other birds seen during our trip to the Fame Islands included shags, 
razorbills, shelducks and gulls. 

The next day the group left for Scotland. Our immediate destination was 
Bass Rock, a great mass of rock jutting out of the Firth of Forth and the oldest 
bird sanctuary in the world, having been established a thousand years ago. The 
rock was covered with hundreds of gannets, as well as fulmars, shags, cormorants 
and puffins. Also seen were whinchat, hedge sparrow and another bluethroat, this 
time a female. We stayed at Edinburgh for the night. While we didn 1 t have much 
time to see the city, there was a wonderful view of Princes’ Street and the 
Gardens from our hotel window. We could see the profile of Edinburgh Castle off 
to the right, the spire of St, Giles Cathedral stood out in the distance and Sir 
Walter Scott's monument was almost directly across the street from us. In the 
evening three of us went on a double-decker bus ride through som</of the older 
streets of Edinburgh. It was great fun--the bus swayed and rocked as we passed 
old stone houses with tiny neat gardens in front. 

The following morning we continued into the Highlands of Scotland. The 
scenery gradually became more and more rugged as we entered the Grampians, with 
the mountains becoming higher and the road steeper. We passed Balmoral Castle and 
the River Dee where the Queen goes fishing and. stopped for a few minutes at 
Crathie where she attends chapel when she is in Scotland. There is some magnifi¬ 
cent mountain and moorland scenery between Balmoral and Tomintoul which is the 
highest village in Scotland at 1160 feet above seal level; but at times the road 
leading to Tomintoul went almost 2000 feet high. Lionel told us that when the 
heather on the mountainsides turns purple in the fall, the whole sky seems to 
reflect the colour. In the distance we could see a lot of snow on the mountain- 
tops. Black-faced sheep, many with young lambs, roamed everywhere over the rocks. 
We saw some red grouse and several oystercatchers and some of the group spied a 
ring ousel high on a mountainside during one of our stops along the way. 

We spent two nights at a rather posh hotel near Aviemore in the middle of 
the skiing country on the edge of the Cairngorm Mountains. There was a little 
burn nearby where, during an early morning bird walk, we saw two dippers. 

Following breakfast and after an unsuccessful search for peregrine falcons, we 
travelled to Abernathy Forest, an ancient pine forest, where we saw nesting 
crossbills, siskins, redpolls, goldfinches and a tree pipit. Later in the evening, 
after dinner, a large white bird was seen in the distance and we decided it was 
one of the ospreys from Loch Garten, which is not far from Aviemore, 

We left Aviemore the next morning in misty, rainy weather. As we were 
passing Loch Llaggan, we saw two grey-lag geese right beside the road. Several 
little burns were seen along the way, running down the mountainsides, some with 
waterfalls. As we came into Fort William, we could see Ben Nevis with its top 
hidden in the clouds. It is Britain's highest mountain, at 4406 feet. After 
lunch beside Loch Linnhe, we/irove through the tragic Pass of Glencoe. Here in 
1692 the MacDonalds of Glencoe, who hesitated in swearing allegiance to 
William III, were massacred by members of the Campbell Clan who had sought 
lodging with the MacDonalds the night before. Rather appropriately, because of 
its tragic past, Glencoe has some of the most dramatic and magnificently 
desolate scenery that we had seen yet on our trip. Just past Glencoe is the ..... 
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Moor of Rannoch, a great flat stretch of heather and boggy peat at 1060 feet 
above sea level. We saw a curlew fly up and near here, saw some red deer. We 
drove alongside Loch Lomond through steady rain and stayed the night in Balloch. 

It was still raining the next morning as we left Scotland and entered the 
Lake District. We stayed the night at the Keswick Hotel near Derwentwater, a 
fine old building, over a hundred years old with a wonderful collection of 
antiques and prints and an old-fashioned lift. The Hotel is situated in some 
lovely gardens beside a stream with high green hills in the distance and along 
here we took a bird walk before dinner. We saw two grey wagtails (male and 
female), a blue tit and the ubiquitous chaffinch. We also noted maidenhair 
spleenwort growing on the stone walls beside the Hotel. 

It was raining again in the morning as our group left Keswick. We were told 
it always rains in the Lake Districtl We travelled through some beautiful 
scenery—green mountains with rocky outcrops, stone walls everywhere and lots of 
black-faced sheep. Several rhododendron bushes were in flower along the roadside 
with pink and red flowers. We also passed some beautiful woods with patches of 
bluebells and bracken just starting to come up. Just beyond the Lake District 
at Leighton Moss, the group stopped at an R.SPB reserve where there were marshy 
areas and hides similar to Minsmere. Here we saw tufted duck, coot, moorhen, 
pochard, lapwings, teal, heron and shoveller. 

We continued southwards to the old Roman city of Chester near the Welsh 
border. Coming into Chester, we passed some old half-timbered buildings. While 
we had very little time to sight-see in Chester, I managed to see the beautiful 
cathedral and cloisters, walked through some of the famous medieval Rows and 
climbed up unto the ancient Wall. We crossed the border into Wales, travelling 
through some beautiful mountain scenery and arrived in Llangollen, home of the 
Welsh International Eisteddfod. 

For a change of pace, the group attended a medieval banquet in the evening, 
at Ruthin Castle, 20 miles away, travelling via the spectacular Horseshoe Pass. 
Ruthin Castle was originally destroyed by Wales’ greatest hero, Owen Glendower, 
who captured it from the English in the 15th Century and while there are a few 
castle ruins left, most of it has now been renovated into a hotel. For the 
medieval banquet, we sat on wooden benches in front of long tables lit by candles 
and our only eating utensil was a dagger-like knife. We were served mead (fer¬ 
mented honey) and wine and dishes served in medieval style. After the meal, the 
serving girls, who were dressed in medieval costume, sang Welsh songs in both 
English and Welsh, accompanied by two excellent harpists--altogether a most 
enjoyable evening. 

The next day we travelled on to Betwsy-y-coed for lunch, and a bird outing, 
where we saw both pied and spotted flycatchers, a redstart, nuthatch and a jay. 
Later we passed through the superb scenery of Snowdonia National Park, on our 
way to Towyn-on-Sea on Cardigan Bay, where we spent the night. 

The following morning we went to a very new RSBP reserve at Ynshir near 
Dovey estuary. We were the first overseas visitors they had had so far. We 
walked through some beautiful bluebell woods and saw mergansers, a creeper and 
heard a golden warbler. There was ivy and holly growing along the path on the 
way back. Our bus continued on through central Wales, passing some huge slag 
heaps and arrived in Llandrindod Wells, a rather pleasant spot with a nice row of 
shops. At one time it was a well-known spa. 

We crossed the border back into England the next day and visited Tintern 
Abbey--beautiful ruins of a Cistercian Abbey dating from 1131 A.D. The 
weather was quite warm and there were a lot of tourists about. 

concluded next page. ... 
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The last day of our tour arrived and for this, the group travelled to the 
Wildfowl Trust at Slimbrldge in Gloucestershire. It was a most interesting 
place, consisting of a number of pens containing wildfowl from various parts of 
the world. There were several open ponds and a large area near the entrance 
where the birds, especially nene geese, were very tame. There is an excellent 
gift shop nearby. We continued on to London via Malmesbury and Chippenham, 
passing Windsor Castle in the distance. 

The group dispersed in London for two days and then all met again at Heath¬ 
row Airport for the flight back to Canada, where our trip came to a fitting end 
by flying over the mountains of Greenland--a tremendous sight. As we approached 
Toronto Airport, the stark skeletons of dead elm trees were very noticeable-- 
this is a scene which I never saw in Britain, 

It was an excellent trip'. We travelled about 2000 miles while in Britain 
and saw a total of 156 birds. Despite the problems encountered beforehand with 
the air rates for chartered flights, I would hope that the FON would undertake 
another such tour, incorporating perhaps some of the places visited and other 
new areas in Britain or on the continent. 

(Reprinted from The Cardinal published by The Mcllwraith Field Naturalists' Club 
of London, Ontario. We feel that this very comprehensive account of this Tour 
will be enjoyed by those who have been in Britain and will whet the appetites 
of those contemplating future trips to that area. E( j^ tor ^ 

***** ***** ***** ***** ***** ***** ***** 

INSECTS - - OUR ALLIES 

Insects play an exceedingly important role in nature. Whether this role is 
to be considered a beneficial or an injurious one would be a difficult question 
to determine. We often think of their annoyance, destructiveness to our crops, 
to our stored grains and products, to our household possessions, and. of the 
terrible diseases they transmit to our race and our animals. 

What would happen if insects are removed from this earth? The result would 
be that many animals that depend, either directly or indirectly, on insects for 
food would be destroyed as well as many flowers that depend upon insects for 
fertilization of their blossoms. In fact this world would become a very different 
one if insects were exterminated. 

We all realize that insects prove to be very beneficial since they aid in 
the production of fruits, seeds and vegetables by pollinizing the blossoms. At 
least 50 agricultural crops were reported as either dependent upon honey bees for 
their production, or yield more abundantly when bees are plentiful. 

Furthermore, few of us are familiar with the many commercial articles which 
insects produce or elaborate. These articles include, for example; silk, which 
is the saliva of the silk worm; honey, which is basically the nectar gathered 
from the blossoms by the honey bees; and wax, used in cold creams, cosmetics, 
polishes, floor waxes, crayons, carbon paper and in shaving cream to keep lather 
from drying quickly--which is the secretion from the hypodermal glands on the 
under side of the honeybee's abdomen. 

Another useful product secreted by an insect is the shellac which is used 
extensively in making varnishes and polishes, for stiffening hat materials, as 
an ingredient of lithographic ink, as sealing wax, in making phonograph records, 
linoleum, pottery and toys. The shellac is the secretion from hypodermal glands 

continued next page.. 
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INSECTS - - OUR ALLIES (continued from previous page) 

on the back of a scale insect commonly known as the "Lac scale" which lives on 
native forest trees in India and Burma. 

The dried, pulverized bodies of a scale insect, Coccus cacti, that lives on 
prickly-pear give us a cochineal, a beautiful carmine-red pigment or paint. 
Cochineal is used in coloring of lipsticks, for decorating fancy cakes, coloring 
beverages and medicines and even for treating whooping cough and neuralgia 
because of its property of allaying pain. This insect is cultivated in Honduras, 
Canary Islands, Mexico, Peru, Algiers and Spain. 

Some insects cause plants to produce valuable galls. Certain galls are 
reputed to have medicinal or curative properties. In western Asia and eastern 
Europe the Aleppo gall has been used as tonic and antidote for certain poisons. 

The African Somali women used insect galls as a tatooing dye. Also tannic acid 
from insect galls has been used in tanning skins of animals for leather or furs. 

Insect bodies constitute a large portion of the diet of fish, fowl, song¬ 
birds, some game and fur-bearing animals, even human beings in many parts of the 
world. Aquatic insects such as May-fly nymphs, caddice-worms, etc. form about 
two-fifths of the food of fresh-water fish. Also about one-third of the diet 
of song and game birds is insects. Desert locust is a delicacy in Saudi Arabia, 
especially when toasted. In Jamaica a plate of crickets is presented only to 

distinguished guests. Eggs of large aquatic insects are sold in city markets in 

Mexico, while some imported, canned cerambycid worms, chocolate-covered ants and 
French fried grasshoppers are occasionally found on sale in supermarkets and 
shops. 

A great number of insect species have been known to attack and destroy 
other injurious insects. T ose that capture and devour other insects are called 

predators (such as the lady beetle, the dragonflies and aphid lions), while 

those which live on or in the bodies and eggs of other insections are called 
parasites , as certain wasps and flies. I should not fail to mention that many 
entomologists have b en sent to foreigh countries to collect naturally occuring 
predators and parasites of foreign insect pests which have been introduced into 
the United States and were propagated and liberated in the fields for the 
biological control of some injurious insects. 

Insects also serve in aerating our soil by making tunnels as deep as 5 to 
10 feet which facilitate the circulation of air. They help fertilize the soil 
with their dead bodies and excreta. As scavengers, they transform plant and 
animal refuse into forms available for utilisation by the growing plants. 

In science, insects are used in many studies in the fields of physiology, 
psychology, sociology and genetics. Their beauty has been admired and used by 
artists and florists. They are used in making trays, pins, necklaces, etc. Also 
insects' songs are admired by natives of South America and of Africa who cage 
katydids and crickets for the sake of their songs. 

There are still more ways in which one can illustrate the usefulness of many 
insects. We should not, therefore, condemn insects, because they are not all bad. 
Truly, insects contribute a great deal to our welfare. 

(Beetles known as "fireflies" emit "living light" that has maximum 
of visivility (from 92 to nearly 100 per cent light rays) and 
practically no heat rays or ultraviolet rays. In the ordinary gas 
flame,by contrast, only 2 per cent of energy is converted into light 
rays, the rest being lost as low heat rays; in the electric arc only 
10 per cent of the energy produces light, while sunshine is only 35 
per cent light.) 

Reprinted from "Outdoor Indiana" and written by Dr. Moufied A, Moussa. 
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NEW NATURE BOOKS in the ARTS AND SCIENCE DEPARTMENT - HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Among the nature books in the Arts and Science Department, the books on 
birds are always much in demand. Happily they are a favourite subject for 
nature writers, and new insight on the well-known ways of bird life is always 
developing. 

THE BOOK OF BIRD LIFE by Arthur A. Allen is the second edition of a classic work 
on ornithology. A text and reference work for amateur ornithologists, it lays 
particular emphasis on the structure and distribution of birds, their behaviour 
and methods of studying them. An entirely new chapter on the most recent fields 
of investigation brings the book completely up to date. 

C ANADA GOOSE MANAGEMENT, edited by Hine and Schoenfeld, has grown out of the 
proceedings of a symposium'on Canada geese sponsored by the Wildlife Society 
and covers an inventory of continental populations, problems and prospects. 
Studies in population dynamics and distribution, current issues in Canada goose 
management and a case study of the Mississippi Valley population are also 
included, 

NEEK A THE KESTRAL is the true story of the skilled and patient training of a 
wild creature in one of the most ancient and fascinating of outdoor sportsj 
falconry. David Rook, Neeka's owner, tells in words and superb charcoal 
drawings how the Kestrel was found as a fledgling on the battlement of a 
Spanish castle, tamed gently and with skill and, step by step, trained as a 
falcon. 

A very good basic book on birds is BIRDS AND THEIR ATTRIRUTES b> G. M. Allen. 
Originally prepared as a series of lectures under the auspices of the New 
England Bird Banding Association, it serves as an introduction to a general 
survey of birds, their structure, their habits and their relation to ourselves. 

WHERE TO WATCH BIRDS by John Gooders is a guide to over 530 bird-watching spots 
in England, Scotland and Wales; how to get there, where to go when you are on 
the site, the species to look out for at different seasons and much more infor¬ 
mation for the traveller. 

Ronald Austing has been studying red-tailed hawks for years and has raised a 
dozen or so of them. To make the photographs for THE WORL D OF THE RED-TAILED 
HAWK , he built an observation tower only 45 feet away from a redtail nest and 
photographed parents and young throughout the nesting season. The author 
describes in detail the nature and activities of the red-tailed hawk and makes 
some suggestions of especial importance to the aspiring falconer. The photo¬ 
graphs are superb. 

Mary Ziegler. 


*************** 

************* 


F.O.N . ALGONQUIN PARK WINTER WEEKEND - LIMBERLOST CLUB - FEBRUARY 5- 7. 1971 

Wherever Naturalists gather - in the "now" world cliche - "that's where the 
action is'." This weekend was no exception. There amid the unspoiled beauty of 
glistening white snow and the rustic surroundings at Limberlost Club, a group of 
seventy enjoyed hiking, snowshoeing, bird-watching, photography, excellent food, 
good accommodation, and the renewal of friendships and the joy of new acquain¬ 
tances . 

Members of the Huntsville Nature Club worked nobly to cater to the inner man with 
a bonfire and outdoor lunch at the Museum in the Park on Saturday at noon. 
Additionally, they had set up attractive displays in the Club Lounge, which were 
much enjoyed, 

concluded next page........... 
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Mr. Gus Yaki of Niagara Falls assumed the duties of co-ordiriator for the weekend 
and, with Ray Lowes, Jim Simon and Mrs. Ottelyn Addison assisting with the 
outdoor activities, a thoroughly interesting and stimulating weekend was 
provided. Evening programmes were held at the Club to which Mr. Russ Rutter and 
his assistant contributed, as well as Mrs. Addison, 


I am to say that "Babs" (she of the titian hair and warm personality), who 
catered to our wants in the Dining Room, wishes to be remembered to Members of 
the Hamilton Naturalists' Club whom she served a few years ago when they attended 
Thanksgiving Weekends at Camp Arowhon. 

M.S.S. 

*********** 

****** ************* * ********************************************************* 
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MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING 


MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING 


Date 


Place 


Speaker 


- MOND AY, MARCH 8. 1971 


Refreshments 


* 
* 
* 
* 

Headquarters Building of the Royal Botanical Gardens,^ 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


Plains Road East, Burlington, Ontario 
MR. CRAIG CAMPBELL of Waterloo 

Craig -will talk— ott conservation - trf reptiles and 
amphibians, and will exhibit his display of 
paintings. Don't miss this lecture. Craig is 
a fine dedicated naturalist and knows his subject 
well. His talents are many-faceted and he will 
provide an interesting evening. 

Vi site// 1 ttte- 


***************************************************************************** 


FIELD EVENTS FIELD EVENTS FIELD EVENTS 

SUNDAY MARCH 28, 1971 


LONG POINT SWAN & DUCK MIGRATION 


Meet at Mountain Plaza, Fennel & James Streets at 9:00 A.M. 

Leader - MR. FRED WENZEL - 'phone; 528-6600 
***************************************************************************** 
Repeat of HELP '. HELP 1 . HELP 1 . 

FIELD EVENTS CONVENOR - MISS HAZEL BROKER, 52 Paisley Ave. S., Hamilton, Ontario 

Telephone; 527-0333 

requests assistance from the Members in arranging the Field Events 
for 1971-72. Silence does not help 1 . If there is some particular 
region that you would like to visit - please either 'phone her or 
send a jot in the mail. . 

You will realize that all Field Events and General Meeting Topics and Speakers 
must be arranged several months in advance and your ideas will be of much 
assistance to the Directors in charge of these items. 

CO-OPERATE'. CO-OPERATE l CO-OPERATE i 


*********** 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 


Number of species recorded to February 25, 1971 - 99 

* - indicates first record for the year 
F - indicates first record for the migration 


Red-necked Grebe 

Feb. 

14* 

1 

Burlington Golf Club 

D. Copeland, Wormington 


Feb. 

15 

25 

Burlington Golf Club 

A. Wormington, G. North 

Wood Duck 

Feb. 

12 

1 

Bronte Harbour 

A. Wormington, G. North 

Redhead 

Feb. 

14 

16 

Burlington Golf Club 

A. Wormington et al. 

White-wing. Scoter 

Feb. 

15 

2 

Burlington Golf Club 

A. Wormington, G. North 

Go shawk 

Jan. 

10* 

1 

Sulphur Springs 

Alf Epp 

Rough-legged Hawk 

Feb. 

20 

1 

Mount Hope 

Robert A. H. Westmore 

Bald Eagle 

Jan. 

24 

1 

R.B.G. Arboretum 

Alf Epp 

American Coot 

Feb. 

11 

2 

Bronte Harbour 

M. Jennings, Wormington 

Glaucous Gull 

Jan. 

16 

11 

King Rd. Dump, Burlington George D. nryant 

Iceland Gull 

Jan. 

16 

2 

1! 1! It II 

II II II 

Mourning Dove 

Jan. 

12 

a 

Oakville 

D. R. Gunn 


Feb. 

14 

31 

Shadeland Ave. Aldershot Wormington, Bastajas 

Snowy Owl 

Jan. 

31 * 

1 

Hagersville 

Robert K. Sargeant 

Long-eared Owl 

Jan. 

24 

9 

Walker's Line 

George W. North 


Feb. 

14 

5 

Mount Albion 

Daryl Howes-Jones 

Short-eared Owl 

Jan. 

23 

4 

Mud St. & 8th Rd. E. 

G. North, R. Westmore 

Saw-whet Owl 

Feb. 

7 

1 

Grey Doe Trail 

Alan Wormington 


Feb. 

7 

1 

Bronte Ck. S. of Q.E.W.Mark Jennings (Wormington 


Feb. 

14 

1 

La Salle Park 

Bastajas, Jennings, 

.belted Kingfisher 

Jan. 

22 

1 

N. of oeach Canal 

Bessie Grader 

Pileated WoodpeckerJan. 

10* 

2 

Sulphur Springs 

Alf Epp 

Homed Lark 

Feb. 

11F 

20 

Bronte 

Alan Wormington 

Gray Jay 

Jan. 

10* 

1 

Fifty Rd. S. of Hwy 20 

David Copeland 

Tufted Titmouse 

Feb. 

20 

2 

Hostein Dr., Ancaster 

Robert H. Curry 

Winter Wren 

Feb. 

14 

3 

Aldershot 

Wormington et al. 

Mockingbird 

Feb. 

5 

1 

Grimsby Beach 

Mrs. G. F. Meyers 

Catbird 

Jan. 

17 

1 

Lome Park 

S. P. N. C. 

Brown Thrasher 

Feb. 

20 

1 

Hostein Dr., Ancaster 

Robert H. Curry 

Robin 

Feb. 

14 

50 

Ancaster 

Robert H. Curry 

Eastern Bluebird 

Feb. 

5* 

3 

Grimsby Beach 

Mrs. G. F. Meyers 

Golden-cr. Kinglet Jan. 

24 

1 

Woodland Cemetery 

G. W. North 

Northern Shrike 

Feb. 

15 

1 

Hwy 4C3, Aldershot 

Wormington, North 

Rusty Blackbird 

Feb. 

11, 15 

5 

Shadeland Ave., Aldershot Wormington, North 

Common Grackle 

Feb. 

15* 

1 

Aldershot 

A. Wormington, G. North 

Evening Grosbeak 

FeH. 

15 

30 

Aldershot 

11 11 11 

Rufous-s. Towhee 

Feb. 

20 

1 

Hostein Dr., Ancaster 

Robert H. Curry 

Chipping Sparrow 

Feb. 

14* 

1 

Shadeland Ave., Aldershot Wormington et al. 


Feb. 

15 

2 

11 11 11 

Wormington, North 

Field Sparrow 

Feb. 

11 

1 

Ancaster 

Chauncey Wood 

White-cr. Sparrow 

Jan. 

3 

1 

R. B. G. Rock Garden 

Alf Epp 

W hite-thr. SparrowFeb. 

14 

1 

Shadeland Ave., Aldershot M. Jennings et al. 

Snow Bunting 

Jan. 

23 

55 

Mud St., Grassie 

R. Westmore, G. North 

Purple Finch 

Jan. 

25 

2 

Spring Creek, Dundas 

Mrs. B. Reid 


Please send your records on the 15th of each month to George W. North, 
249 Charlton Ave. W., Hamilton 12, Ont., or phone 522-60S2 





Dr. & Mrs. E. Dlnniwell, 
7 Esquire Place, 
HAMILTON 44, Ontario 



